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THE ALDINE. 



ELIZA GREATOREX. 

Among the living women who attract the atten- 
tion and excite the interest of those who love brave 
workers in the realm of art and intellect, our own 
countrywomen hold bright and manifold places. In 
this sketch we would tell of one who has essentially 
and literally " worked out " her own career and des- 
tiny — Eliza Greatorex — recognized both here and 
in Europe, as a peer and artist by many who are very 
eminent in art. Hers is a character nearly excep- 
tional for honesty of purpose, indomitable energy 
and irrepressible 
courage, making 
her, now a silvery- 
haired woman of 
fifty-two, in frail 
health, so fresh in 
feeling, so youthful 
in heart and faith, 
that she may well 
be a living re- 
proach to those 
whose way in life 
has been smooth 
and sunny, yet who 
despond and doubt 
at slight disap- 
pointments. 

The name o f 
Eliza Greatorex 
has been for the 
last fifteen years 
steadily making its 
way in the world of 
art : first as an ex- 
hibitor in the 
yearly expositions 
of the National 
Academy of De- 
sign, where she has 
almost always been 
represented by a 
picture, one of 
which she would 
send each year as a 
sort of tally of the' 
year's work. 

D rawing and 
painting had been 
her gift always ; but 
not till adverse for- 
tune and her early 
widowhood had 
forced her from the 
dearly loved re- 
tirement of domes- 
tic life, did she 
dream of making it 
her profession and 
the bread-winner 
for her four chil- 
dren. The facilities 
for art studies in 
New York were 
very few, even so 
lately as twelve or 
fourteen years ago, 
and in the spring 
of 1861 she went to 
Paris to study in 
the atelier of Ed- 
ouard Lambinet. 
Here her natural 
feeling f o r color 
found great devel- 
opment, and on 

her return from a year's close study, she applied her 
newly acquired knowledge to making many fresh 
and strong studies of American scenery: on the 
Hudson, on Lake George, in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, where her summers, always filled with earnest, 
arduous work, were spent. While with a party of 
fellow-workers in Maine, and while finding very irk- 
some the carrying about of color-box and all the 
heavy paraphernalia of sketching-craft, she took the 
friendly hint of one of the party, and began to make 
her out-of-door sketches in pen and ink. A marvel- 
ous success resulted — she had found a new lan- 
guage in which to express the idyl of waving trees, 
and grassy mead, and running brook ; a vehicle for 
her meaning so delicate, yet so forcible, that, with 
this black and white, she not only gave light and 



shade, but, it almost seemed, fine gradations of color 
and tone as well. 

Practice continued for months and years, in every 
variety of landscape and architectural subjects, has 
given such power and facility, that an artist-student 
and connoisseur of high reputation in Europe (Joseph 
Geldhart), did not hesitate to pronounce her pen 
drawings deserving of a place beside the etchings of 
Rembrandt. Always incited by the desire for more 
study, more education, she made a lengthened tour 
in Italy and Switzerland, France and Holland, in 
the spring and summer of 1867; and lastly, in 1870, 




THE OLD BIBLE. — G. Wagmullek. 

just after the National Academy of Design had con- 
ferred the almost unique distinction of electing her, 
a woman, a member, she took her two young daugh- 
ters to South Germany, and for two and a half years 
studied in the galleries of Munich, among the won- 
derful antiquities of Nuremberg and in the beautiful 
Bavarian Highlands. 

Some of the results of this indefatigable labor are 
apparent in her book, " The Homes of Oberammer- 
gau." That most strange development of art and 
poetry, in the very midst of a simple and lowly peas- 
ant people, the personation of the Oberammergau 
Passion Play, appealed to every poetic and fervent 
sentiment of Mrs. Greatorex's heart, and laid a strong 
hold on her fancy. 

On her return to Munich with her portfolio filled 



with the rich harvest of her summer's stay in Am- 
mergau, the hard part of her work began ; there was 
a book to be published ! and then did she, as hun- 
dreds have done, realize the bitter, if covert malice 
of the desire of old Job: "Oh that mine enemy had 
written a book ! " From etcher to printer, from carv- 
ers of the wooden covers to perverse proof-readers, 
it was a series of skirmishes, almost pitched battles, 
which she had to encounter and surmount. All her 
courage, all her irrepressibility, were needed, for she 
was indeed a very David of inexperience before the 
Goliath of routine, red tape and rapacity, without 

any armor at all, 
save the stone and 
sling of simple, di- 
rect purpose. But 
in all her bewil- 
derment, comfort 
came from kind 
and faithful friends, 
and many a word 
of cheer from some 
whose good will 
was very precious 
to her. In an in- 
terview with Pi- 
loty, the head of 
the new school of 
painting in Mu- 
nich, he named 
Mrs. Greatorex 
gravely, and with- 
out any thought of 
flattery, one of the 
three women of the 
present day pos- 
sessing the most 
original genius in 
^rawing: Rosa 
Bonheur, Eliza 
Greatorex, and the 
brilliant and suc- 
cessful English fig- 
ure painter, Emily 
Osborn. The pub- 
lishers of an im- 
portant work on 
living artists sent 
from Leipsic for 
notes of Mrs. 
Greatorex's life 
and works, and 
since her return- 
from Munich, the 
young king and en- 
thu siastic art 
patron of Bavaria, 
Ludwig II. has sent 
her a royal gift with 
an autograph ac- 
ceptance and ac- 
knowledgment of a 
a copy of her book. 
With this rank 
and stamp, well 
won and meekly 
worn, Mrs. Great- 
orex returned to 
America. Still, 
after all she has 
accomplished, each 
work is to her ac- 
tive mind only the 
stepping-stone to 
the next, which, 
with the humility 
of a true artist, she 
still aims at making more worthy, more artistic than 
the last. Her thoughts are now turned to the re- 
production of American scenery, than which no coun- 
try affords a finer field for the art student. 

She has recently returned to New York,' after a 
summer spent among the wonderful canons and 
parks of Colorado, the Switzerland of America. The 
etchings and notes made during her stay have been 
put into an attractive book, published by Messrs. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. This again is but preliminary to 
her cherished plan of a work on "The Landmarks of 
Old New York," the drawings for which have been 
in her studio for some time, awaiting only her last 
perfecting touches. The readers of The Aldine 
have more than once had the opportunity of seeing 
some of Mrs, Greatorex's sketches. — M. Despard. 



